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OCTOBER, 1963 VOL. XLIX, No. 4 


THE MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 


MUSIC AND THE HUNDRED 
FLOWERS MOVEMENT * 


By ALAN L. KAGAN 


I 


“ ET a hundred flowers blossom; let a hundred schools of thought 

contend.” This is the provocative metaphor credited to an un- 
published speech by Mao Tse-tung in May 1956.’ This imagery is dis- 
closed as having its historical source in several early periods of Chinese 
history when the free struggle of ideas promoted intellectual development. 
The slogan “ let a hundred flowers blossom” is not unknown in the West, 
for it was used by Clement of Alexandria in the third century A.D., when 
he advocated a renewal of cultural vitality.” That Christian period of 
strife and ferment is strikingly similar to the Communist situation. 

Since Mao spoke to a closed political session of the State Supreme 
Conference, it was left to the Director of the Propaganda Department 
of the Communist Party, Lu Ting-yi, publicly to announce and explain 

* This article is slightly revised from a paper read at the inaugural meeting of 
the South-Central Chapter of the American Musicological Society in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on April 19, 1963. 

1 The events have been subjected to study by several Sinologists; a comprehensive 
analysis of the issues and dates is provided in T. Chen, Thought Reform of the 
Chinese Intellectuals, Hong Kong, 1960, p. 117 ff.; P. Tang, Communist China Today, 
2nd ed., Washington, D.C., 1961, I, 449 ff.; E. Snow, The Other Side of the River: 


Red China Today, New York, 1962, p. 380 ff. 
2F. Heer, The Medieval World, New York, 1962, p. 170. 
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the policy on May 26, 1956. It was defined as “freedom of independent 
thinking, of debate, of creative work; freedom to criticize and freedom 
to express, maintain and reserve one’s opinions on questions of art, 
literature or scientific research.”® However, he tempered the concept of 
freedom with certain restrictions. ‘‘Provided he sets out to meet the needs 
of the workers, peasants and soldiers, the writer can choose whatever 
method he thinks will best enable him to write well.”* One way of 
serving the people is to praise the new, progressive society and criticize 
the old. This extra-musical criterion has a strong effect on the composer, 
for the Chinese use the programmatic approach almost exclusively. The 
campaign desired the propagation of the cultural heritage and an in- 
creased attention to the folk arts, while weeding out unsuitable products 
of the feudalistic society. Lu stated that patriotism should not block 
the acceptance of Western art forms since the Chinese had much to 
learn from all people. However, the artist must refrain from the whole- 
sale westernization of any art form. Finally, those persons opposing 
the major issues of Socialism are enemies of the State and have no 
privileges. 

The speeches of Mao and Lu were an immediate follow-up to a Re- 
port on the Question of Intellectuals delivered on January 14, 1956, by 
Chou En-lai.> He regarded Chinese cultural and scientific development 
as inadequate and indicated that only 40% of the intellectuals actively 
supported the program of the party. Representing liberalizing elements 
in the Party, he proposed a campaign to draw the artists and scientists 
closer to the Party by improving their status, encouraging free discus- 
sion and expression, and promoting thought-remolding. How the intel- 
lectuals reacted is difficult to ascertain. However, soon after these events 
new organizations, such as the Central Philharmonic Society, Peking, 
were formed with the intention of promoting cultural activities. 

In 1957 Mao, again using the slogan of “the hundred flowers,” 
publicly broadened the scope of the policy by launching a campaign 
against dissension among intellectuals.° By airing their discontent, open 
discussion and criticism would free them of “erroneous ideas.” In re- 
emphasizing the desire for cultural development, he listed the political 

3Lu Ting-yi, Let a Hundred Flowers Blossom, A Hundred Schools of Thought 
Contend, Peking, 1958, pp. 4-5. 

4Ibid., p. 16. This is practically verbatim from Mao’s speech in 1942 in Yenan. 
See below. 

5 Published in Peking, 1956. 


6 On Letting a Hundred Flowers Blossom, in Mao Tse-tung on Art and Literature, 
2nd ed., Peking, 1960, p. 137 ff. 
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criteria for correct appraisal of ideas.’ The reaction, coupled with the 
anti-Stalinist affair and Hungarian Revolt, was an alarming explosion 
of criticism from the intellectuals which has been described in Chen’s 
Thought Reform of the Chinese Intellectuals and MacFarquhar’s The 
Hundred Flowers Campaign. During this “contending period,” cultural 
workers “protested against being obliged to turn out stereotyped works 
of socialist realism.”* The “Rightists” were so labeled for denying the 
supremacy of politics over art and thus undermining the Communist 
Party. Hardly had the movement begun wnen an anti-Rightist campaign 
halted the clamor by denouncing and humiliating the agitators. Punish- 
ment usually took the form of a downgrading in position. 

This was but the nucleus of the “blooming and contending.” The 
policy has never been totally abandoned, and since the failure of the anti- 
intellectual “Great Leap Forward,” it is once more managing to attract 
the faith of the intellectuals. 

The policy was not created overnight. In the 1880s, Engels described 
the task of the artist as portraying the revolutionary struggle of the 
working class.° In 1905, Lenin formulated a program in which art be- 
came “part of the common cause of the proletariat . . . a component of 
organized, planned and integrated Social-Democratic party work.”” In 
China, this art theory was first expressed during the 1920s by the author 
and literary critic Lu Hsun, who wrote, “No writer living in a class 
society can transcend class, no one living in a time of wars can leave 
the battlefield and stand alone, and no one living today can write for the 


7 | we believe that, broadly speaking, words and actions can be judged right if 
they: 

(1) Help to unite the people of our various nationalities, and do not divide them; 

(2) Are beneficial, not harmful, to socialist transformation and socialist construc- 
tion; 

(3) Help to consolidate, not undermine or weaken, the people’s democratic dicta- 
torship ; 

(4) Help to consolidate, not undermine or weaken, democratic centralism; 


(5) Tend to strengthen, not cast off or weaken, the leadership of the Communist 
Party; 


(6) Are beneficial, not harmful, to international socialist solidarity of the peace- 
loving peoples of the world.” Ibid., p. 144. 


8 Snow, op. cit., p. 393. 


9F, Engels, Letter to Margaret Harkness as quoted by Chou Yang in The Path 
of Socialist Literature and Art in China, Peking, 1960, pp. 15, 42-43. 


10V. I. Lenin, Party Organization and Party Literature, in Selected Works, Mos- 
cow, 1950, IV, 21-22. 
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future.”* He criticized “art for art’s sake” as well as political slogan writ- 
ing, while advocating the need for good literature and the absorption of 
non-Chinese culture to aid in a revolution. 

Art as an ideological weapon became a political reality through the 
sponsorship of Mao Tse-tung as early as 1939, when the Chinese Com- 
munist Party re-affirmed the desirability of attracting the intellectuals 
and resolved: “Without the participation of the intellectuals, victory in 
the revolution will be impossible.” 

The most important event to set the stage for the Hundred Flowers 
Movement was the Yenan Forum on Art and Literature in May 1942. 
At that time Yenan was the base of operations for the Chinese Com- 
munists in their struggle against Japan and the Kuomintang. The ques- 
tions at issue were: whom is art to serve, what are its functions, and how 
is this to be accomplished? The answers set forth in Mao’s two speeches 
determined the course to be followed by cultural workers.”? Art is in- 
tended to serve the workers, peasants, soldiers, and lastly the urban petty 
bourgeoisie and intellectuals. Its purpose is the education of the masses 
through popular art forms while integrating an elevated style in order 
to raise cultural standards. The source of artistic inspiration would be 
the people themselves, and for the artist to know their needs and how to 
communicate with them, he must live and work with them. Composers 
and performers, as part of this program for intellectuals, follow conven- 
tional form and proudly relate how their experiences working with the 
masses have improved their art and ideological concepts. Unacceptable 
concepts of “bourgeoise thinking,” such as belief in the abstracts—love, 
truth, and human nature that transcends class—would require reform.“ 
Yet, after fifteen years, ideological nonconformity was still a threat. 

It is clear that Chinese art is subservient to political criteria and 
that, in fact, it serves the Party before the people. Art is judged primarily 
by political motives and effect, and secondarily by scientific theories of 
art, esthetic value, and free competition. This is the essence of the later- 
named Hundred Flowers Blossom movement—free competition in art 
within a political framework. Regardless of the vigor with which the 
Chinese Communists have claimed to advocate the free expression of 
ideas, this is a contradiction with their own ideology and a problem with 

11Lu Hsun, On the Third Category as quoted by “H. Y.” in Peking Review, No. 
39, 1961 (Sept. 29), p. 20. 

12 Chen, op. cit., p. 4. 

13 Talks at the Yenan Forum on Art and Literature, in Mao Tse-tung on Art and 


Literature, p. 75 ff. 
14 Tbid., pp. 107-14. 
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which the creative artist must cope. Only one view of life, a prescribed 
one, can be portrayed. 
II 


It is one thing to profess a policy of such scope and quite another 
to carry it out effectively. The Chinese Communists have implemented 
it through several means. The Party has control of every major organized 
group and leaves no stratum of society unsupervised.” Two mass or- 
ganizations that mobilize cultural activities are the Chinese Musicians’ 
Union and the all-China Federation of Literary and Art Circles. There 
is total control of mass media of communication (radio, publishers, news- 
papers, periodicals, and the entire entertainment industry). Not all forms 
of communication are government-owned, but all are subject to its 
supervision. 

The propaganda machine can apply these controls in the cultural 
field with sudden forcefulness, as it did in November 1962, to create 
popular support for Cuba against so-called “Yankee imperialism.” 
The Central Conservatory of Music supplied thirty songs praising Cuba 
to be sung at mass demonstrations in Peking. Li Huan-chih, the sym- 
phonic composer, set the poem Cuba Si, Yanquis No! to music. It was 
rehearsed by the Central Nationalities Music Ensemble and broadcast 
over the national radio network. Other Peking performances for this 
cause presented well-known Chinese vocalists, the Cultural Troupe of 
the Political Department of the People’s Liberation Army, and the 
Hopei Bangzi Opera Troupe in the new work Smash the Yankee Im- 
perialist Paper Tiger. 

Political indoctrination of intellectuals is a vital program for the new 
government. The election to the Party and government positions of 
famous personalities, such as the late opera star Mei Lan-fang, has 
served as publicity, giving the Party a popular front. The control of 
education also serves the government. At present, there are 33 advanced 
schools of Music, Art, and Drama and 61 “General Universities,” 
but choice of educational specialization is determined by government 
quotas.” Special privileges enlist the support of university professors, who 
are now among the highest salaried workers; according to Snow, some of 
them own their own cars. Teachers receive free vacations at special re- 
sorts. Direct control of students and faculty, as well as non-academic 
artists and scholars, takes the form of ideological study and labor with 


15 See Tang, of. cit., p. 375 f., a thorough study of this phenomenon. 
16 For Cuba, in Peking Review, No. 46, 1962 (Nov. 16), pp. 15-17. 
17 Snow, op. cit., p. 226. 
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the masses in the factory and on the farm.”* This accounts for an average 
of 30% of the time spent at the University. The Taiwan periodical 
Mainland Today claims it has been as high as 50%." Education, like 
art, is intended for the service of production. 

At the present time, an inquiry into Chinese music is not easy in 
the United States. While primary sources for political and literary ma- 
terials from the People’s Republic of China are plentiful, musical 
materials are a restricted import regulated by the Department of the 
Treasury. One must rely upon available secondary sources.” 

The distribution of musical culture has undergone considerable 
change. While Peking, Shanghai, and Canton remain the hubs for music 
in north, central, and south China, each is no longer characterized by a 
special type of music. Shanghai is no longer the center for Western music 
and the only city to have a symphony orchestra. Small cities and towns 
in the provinces have adopted the urban sophistication of musical activi- 
ties previously found only in the capitals. Similarly, little-known pro- 
vincial music is being performed in the large cities. Touring companies 
of both folk and art music disseminate musical culture in every area of 
the country. 

Musical organizations are effective tools for promoting a cultural 
renaissance. Schools for the musical arts are found in greater numbers 
and are more varied in function than in the past. Once the only im- 
portant school in China for advanced study, the Shanghai Conservatory 
is challenged today by similar institutions in Peking, Tientsin, Chengtu, 
and Shenyang. Chinese art and folk music is a required part of the 
curriculum regardless of a student’s major study.” Schools for training 
in the art of various Chinese opera styles are found throughout the 
country. Provincial facilities, such as that at Yenpien, provide studies in 
ail the arts. 

18 At Peking’s Central Conservatory of Music a student has six hours a weck of 
political instruction. Labor is coordinated with music through performance, research, 
and tutoring at factories and communes as well as sharing the work of the laborers. 
See F. Greene, Awakened China, New York, 1961, p. 232. 

19 The Failure of Chinese Communism’s Domination Over Education and Cul- 
ture, in Mainland Today, 142 (Aug. 25, 1961), p. 2. 

20 Those most useful from the People’s Republic of China are Renmin Yinyue 
(People’s Music), Peking Review, and China Literature Monthly. A noteworthy descrip- 
tion of the current scene by a Western musician is F. Page’s A Musician’s Journal, 
in Arts and Sciences in China, No. 1, 1963, pp. 9-16. 


21 At Peking the departments are Composition, Symphonic Instruments, Conduct- 
ing, Voice, Theory and History, Piano, and Chinese Folk and Classical Music. Greene, 


op. cit. 
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Research is institutionalized in specialized areas as carried out by 
the Research Institute of Chinese Music, the Institute of Chinese Oper- 
atic Arts, the Shanghai Research Institute of Vocal Music, and the 
Peking Institute of Musical Instruments. This is also one of the many 
functions of the Musicians’ Union. 

With few exceptions, the professional performing organizations are 
under government sponsorship, and therefore direct political control, 
the expressed aim of the Communist Party. 


III 


By far the most numerous performing troupes are the Chinese opera 
companies. Each one represents the repertory of a single traditional 
classification, such as Peking opera, Kunqu opera, Shaohsing opera, 
Pingju opera, Wuju opera. One or more of these 400 musical-dramatic 
types is performed in every city, town, and village. They differ in geo- 
graphical and chronological origins, and in the style and technique of the 
music, drama, and stagecraft. 

The Peking has been the dominant type for the past century and 
had threatened to extinguish many older and varied styles developed in 
other cities and provincial localities. As part of its cultural project, the 
Communist government has fostered the preservation of all operatic 
styles and they are now a flourishing garden. Between 1960 and 1962, 
250 different traditional operas were performed in Peking. One hundred 
and fifty of these were in the Peking style while the remainder repre- 
sented thirty different styles. 

Szechuan Province opera is one of the many unknown beyond China’s 
borders. To illustrate the vitality of this type, there are at least two 
thousand works belonging to this old tradition.” It has five sub-styles, 
each with different manners of singing, different melodies and instru- 
mental accompaniments. The most popular sub-style is said to be the 
Kaochiang, which has a repertory of 300 tunes. Its most interesting char- 
acteristic is the use of a hidden chorus. 

When the new government took complete control in 1949, its attitude 
towards opera styles with feudalistic content, as found in Peking opera, 
was uncertain to both populace and Western observers. Overlooked, or 
unknown, was the fact that a college of Peking opera had been set up 
by the Communists in Yenan the same year as the Forum on Art and 
Literature (1942). However, fifty-seven operas were banned and Chinese 


22 Wang Chao-wen, Szechuan Opera, in Chinese Literature Monthly, No. 7, 
1959, pp. 150-54. 
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stage conventions were criticized as absurd formalities. Further steps 
were not immediately taken, for depriving the masses of their most 
popular art form would be impractical. Instead, conferences were held 
with literary critics, playwrights, and musicians to determine artistic re- 
forms which would improve ideological correctness, dramatic content, 
and stage practices. 

The musical content has never been questioned and is undisturbed 
by the reforms. The removal of the orchestra from the stage has been 
proposed; but if it has been put into practice there are no public com- 
ments to that effect. Another course of action has had widespread 
popularization. Women have been trained to sing female roles and 
imitate the stylized male falsetto. Operatic reform has come under the 
influence of rural opera styles, such as Yang-ko. These are characterized 
by popular local songs, use of the vernacular, popular legends, and 
strong ethical thoughts.” 

Contemporary operas have developed from the combined influence 
of Western opera, various elements of traditional urban and rural opera, 
folksongs, and the revolutionary events of this century. Nieh Erh (1912- 
1935), a national hero, experimented with this type and composed 
Storm Over the Yangtze in 1934.” During the past three years, over sixty 
new operas have been performed. 

The majority of these works are not true modern operas for they 
are based on a distinct Chinese opera style, retaining all its musical tradi- 
tions. They are “modern” only in their use of previously unused historical 
and folklore subjects as well as contemporary themes. In these works, as 
in all contemporary Chinese art, the didactic intent reveals itself openly. 
Examples in this genre are Two Captured Emperors by the Peking 
Opera star Chou Hsin-fang; By the Kinsha River, a Pingju opera about 
the “Long March of 1936”; and an anti-American work, Eisenhower's 
Sorrow. 

The remaining operas to be considered, which number at least 

232. Bodde, Peking Diary, New York, 1950, p. 142, an on-the-scene report. 
Richard Yang, The Reform of Peking Opera Under the Communists, in The China 
Quarterly, I1 (July-Sept. 1962), 124-39, examines the subject in detail. Neither 
author mentions the fact that the banning of operas is not new in China. At least as 
many were eliminated during the Kuomintang period. 

24 Chao Wei-pang, Yang-ko, the Rural Theater in Ting-hsien, Hopei, in Folklore 
Studies, II, No. 1 (1944), 25-27. A valuable work written in pre-Communist Peking 
at the very time the Communists were using Yang-ko theater and dance for propaganda 
purposes in the interior. 


25 Tien Han, The Composer Nieh Erh, in Chinese Literature Monthly, No. 11, 
1959, pp. 124-31. 
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twenty, utilize a style unknown to traditional Chinese operas and may 
be described as belonging to one of three types. The White-haired Girl” 
is one model for the new style. Written in 1954 as a result of the Yenan 
Forum, it combines Yang-ko theater and folksongs with a modern 
theme. It has songs, vocal ensembles, recitatives, and spoken dialogue, 
accompanied by a heterogeneous orchestra of Western and Chinese in- 
struments. Another type is the folk operetta, which includes song, dance, 
and spoken dialogue. Third Sister Liu, written in 1959, was the result 
of research to collect versions of a folk legend.” Playwrights then col- 
lectively built the tales, songs, and poems into a drama about this legend- 
ary singer, using the folksongs and local opera tunes for the music. Im- 
mediately successful, it was filmed in 1961. A third approach is the 
Western-styled grand opera with its arias, continuous musical accom- 
paniment, and a strengthened orchestral role. First performed in 1962, 
Cheng Lu-cheng’s opera A Cloud Seeks Her Husband is in this style.” 
Cheng lived among the Pai people of southwest China and incorporated 
their folk legend and music in Western harmonies. Other modern 
operas frequently have patriotic-revolutionary themes, such as Blood and 
Tears of Hatred, and Spring Thunder, which concerns the Hunan 
peasant movement of 1927. The singing style of these westernized works, 
unlike that of traditional operas, utilizes the natural voice and not the 
artificial falsetto. They are performed by newly organized experimental 
troupes specializing in contemporary styles. 

The Central Opera and Dance Drama Theater, formed in 1933, 
has done the most to present Western opera to the Chinese public. 
Despite statements to the contrary,” a representative repertory of Western 
opera has not been performed in China. In the last few years these works 
were produced in Peking and sung in Chinese: La Traviata, Madame 
Butterfly, Eugene Onegin, and The Young Guards (1947) by the 
Ukrainian composer Yuli Meitus. The most frequently performed work 
is a 1913 comic opera Arshin Mal Alan (The Cloth Seller) by another 

26 Ho Ching-chih and Ting Yi, The White-haired Girl, An Opera in Five Acts, 
Peking, 1954. This libretto has a supplement containing the music for three songs. 
The work underwent several changes since its creation. The final version, winner of a 
Stalin Prize in 1951, is described by Bodde, of. cit., p. 165, as he saw it in 1949. 
Its popularity is reflected in its adaptation as a Peking opera in 1958. See Kuo Han- 
cheng, New Developments in the Traditional Chinese Theatre, in Chinese Literature 
Monthly, No. 1, 1960, p. 134. 

27Li Hui-chung, The Achievements of Third Sister Liu, in Chinese Literature 
Monthly, No. 2, 1961, p. 111 ff. 

28.4 New Modern Opera, in Peking Review, No. 24, 1962 (June 15), p. 18. 

29 Snow, op. cit., p. 94. 
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Russian composer, Gadzhibekov. The public is, in addition, familiar with 
many arias from the operatic repertory since they are frequently pre- 
sented in recitals. 

Orchestras of folk instruments have grown in importance and num- 
ber. The Central Nationalities Music Ensemble is the best-known, but 
groups formed from national minorities have gained in reputation. One 
of these is the Lusheng Orchestra of Kweichow, using a consort of 
lusheng, wind instruments related to the traditional mouth organ and 
confined to the Miao people of southwest China.” These and other folk 
instruments are being re-designed for improvements in pitch, volume, 
range, and timbre. The popularity of folk dance has contributed to the 
increasing attention being paid to these instruments. Full ensembles of 
Chinese instruments are replacing the makeshift combinations that in- 
cluded Western instruments. Modern compositions for the native in- 
struments follow the path of their predecessors by being short, descrip- 
tive character pieces, such as Nocturne in a Cocoanut Grove or Motor 
Convoy in the Mountains. 

The Chinese Communist party has repudiated no element oi the 
nation’s musical heritage and has supported research in the esoteric 
domain of dynastic music. This is creating wider interest in music for 
traditional court instruments. The musicologist Yang Ying-liu opened the 
door to a larger repertory by his remarkable deciphering of a 13th- 
century notation.** The study of performance techniques and of music 
for the chin, the seven-string zither, has resulted in a Repository of 
Ancient Lute [sic] Airs compiled by the Institute of Chinese Music. 
A chronological selection of 100 compositions for the chin is being re- 
corded. Some have been dated to the third century A.D., although found 
in more recent manuscripts.” 

The Central Song and Dance Ensemble, the Tientsin People’s Song 
and Dance Company, and the Inner Mongolian Art Theater are the 
type of groups that present vocal and instrumental music of a popular 
and folk nature. Significant contributions to folksong research were made 

30 Li Yeh-tao, Chinese Orchestral Music, in Peking Review, No. 26, 1962 (June 


29), p. 14 ff. and Wang An, New Orchestral Sounds, in Peking Review, No. 50, 1962 
(Dec. 14), p. 24 f. describe the present use of the /usheng and other instruments. 

31 Li Yeh-tao, ibid. Another study is Wu Chao’s Chih Shih Tiao “Yu Lan Poo” 
(The Melody “Yu Lan Poo”; An Explanation of String Music Using Letter Nota- 
tion), in Renmin Yinyue, No. 3, 1962, pp. 24-26. 

32 Cha Fu-hsi, The Chinese Lute |sic], in Chinese Literature Monthly, No. 3, 
1960, p. 134, gives one of these early chin compositions, Kuanglin San, in modern 
notation. 
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during the Kuomintang period, but since then this field has developed 
into vast proportions. Folk music of rural areas is politically useful. It 
emphasizes the goodness of the land and the working people. The com- 
mon man expresses his deep-seated criticisms of past moral and social 


wrongs. 
IV 


Chinese compositions for symphony orchestra, chorus, soloist, and 
ballet show Western influence. 

The Central Philharmonic Society was organized in 1956 to carry 
out this phase of the “Hundred Flowers” campaign. It is a heterogeneous 
group devoted to popularizing the musical art. Its 200 members com- 
prise a symphony orchestra, a chorus, several conductors, instrumental 
and vocal soloists, and a corps of composers.* It caters to a broad audi- 
ence by providing concerts of music by Western and Chinese composers, 
as well as folk music. 

Two resident composers and their recently performed works are 
Cheng Lu-cheng’s Happiness Farm Cantata and Chang Wen-kang’s The 
Flying Tiger Mountain Cantata. 

Conductors Li Teh-lun and Yen Liang-kun studied at the Moscow 
Conservatory, but the latest generation are being trained in China. The 
Central Conservatory of Music has a three-year advanced course and 
graduated its first four conductors in 1962. 

Symphony orchestras and choruses have been formed in many cities, 
although not necessarily coordinated under the same management. In 
addition to the civic organizations, radio and film studio orchestras also 
perform publicly. Simila.ly, Chinese soloists, who usually receive ad- 
vanced training in Russia and are making successful showings in inter- 
national competitions, are given well-deserved attention in China. 

The basic repertory is selected from the Classic and Romantic litera- 
ture. Beethoven and Tchaikovsky are the composers most frequently 
performed. 

In the field of contemporary music the Russians are played almost 
exclusively. In addition, European compositions utilizing a distinct na- 
tional or folk style are performed. Thus, some of Bartdk’s works are 
heard. Totally absent are works in atonal or twelve-tone style. 

Western European and North American composers have not been 
performed, regardless of style. On the other side of the historical scale, 
Baroque and Rococo instrumental works have hardly been touched. 


33 Meng Chao-lin, The Central Philharmonic Society, in Peking Review, No. 23, 
1962 (June 8), pp. 18-19. 
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The major orchestras have performed about a dozen symphonies 
and six symphonic poems written by Chinese composers since 1959. A 
leader in this new endeavor is composer-violinist Ma Ssu-tsung, who has 
written two symphonies, a tone poem, Song of the Forest, and a Violin 
Concerto in F. Most Chinese symphonies are programmatic and utilize 
folk sources for thematic material. Ting Shan-teh, vice president of the 
Shanghai Conservatory, composed the Long March Symphony, which 
received two premiéres: in 1961 when three movements were completed 
and again in 1962 with two additional movements.** This heroic and 
amazing exodus of the Red Army in 1936 has become a natural patriotic 
theme for cultural workers in all media. For his melodic substance, Ting 
used revolutionary songs and folk music encountered on the journey. 
Chu Chien-erh, a young musician, used the same event for the first choral 
symphony written in China, Epic of a Hero, and drew upon the poetry 
of Mao Tse-tung. A frequently performed work is the violin concerto 
Butterfly Lovers, jointly written by Ho Chan-hao and Chen Kang. The 
source for this is a Shaohsing opera of the same name. Such collabora- 
tions are not uncommon and a number of works are the result of col- 
lective effort, for example the symphonic poem appropriately titled Long 
Live the People’s Communes. 


Another new element in Chinese music is the composition of large 
choral works. As may be expected, the subject matter differs in no way 
from that used for other genres. The obsession with socialism is in- 
escapable and is reflected in every work. Monument to the People’s 
Heroes by Tu Ming-hsin is one of the 14 cantatas performed since 1960. 
Western-style chamber music has not yet appeared on the professional 
scene but interest is developing in the conservatories. 


Regarding the dance, Faubion Bowers® has remarked that the nation 
itself totally lacks a dance heritage except when the art is used acrobatic- 
ally in opera. There are few folk dances that belong to the Han majority 
and in Folk Arts of New China, published in Peking, only dances of the 
minority races and those of Tibet, Korea, and Mongolia are men- 
tioned. These have become a much esteemed urban entertainment and 
the public is now familiar with the dances of such remote peoples as the 
Tai and Yi. The national dance is the Yang-ko, which comes from Sin- 
kiang, the province on the western perimeter of China. Its strongly ac- 


34 Chang Feng, Biggest Shanghai Festival, in Peking Review, No. 23, 1962 (June 
8), pp. 18-19. 


35 Theatre in the East, New York, 1956, p. 272. 
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cented rhythms and simple movements are well suited to mass perform- 
ances, parades, and festivals. 

Again, as in other ways, the Western repertory has not gone un- 
noticed. The Chinese have been charmed by the classic ballet and have 
used it to fill the vacuum of the large dance form. The Peking School 
of Dancing presented its first public ballet troupe in 1959. Tchaikovsky’s 
Swan Lake and Adam’s Giselle and Corsair are the favorites of their 
small Western repertory. Naturally, Russians provided instruction for 
several years, but, as in industry, they have been replaced by their pupils. 

Chinese composers and dancers have created a large repertory of 
dance-dramas in but a few years. Twenty such works have been pro- 
duced. Maid of the Sea was the first Chinese national ballet and was 
followed by Magic Lotus Lantern and The Dagger Society, a tale of 
revolutionary struggle. These are the most frequently performed and the 
last-named has been filmed. Classical ballet is not the only influence. 
Both folk art and Chinese opera techniques have been interpolated in 
the music and choreography. 

Vv 


A few organizations exist as private enterprises. These exclusive com- 
panies are principally small opera companies organized by leading per- 
formers, like Mei Lan-fang and Hsun Hui-sheng. There remains a large 
group of semi-professional organizations that perform the same duties 
as companies already mentioned. Various government departments, both 
military and civil, have cultural troupes. Other companies are formed 
by workers in non-cultural activities. So, one finds the Coalmine Workers 
Cultural Troupe, the Modern Opera Group of the China Railway 
Workers, and the Worker’s Orchestra of the Peking Automatic and 
Electric Works. 

Many organizations serve as cultural delegations to other countries, 
particularly the uncommitted ones. Such exchanges are aimed at estab- 
lishing friendships, and the program has been accelerated with the 
emergence of the African nations. In 1958, China sent at least twelve 
companies with 580 artists to twenty countries. In 1960, 200 delega- 
tions toured 48 countries.” 


VI 


Let us review the “Hundred Flowers” movement. It was designed to 
open lines of communication between the Party and the people, stimulate 
the arts, and develop a socialist culture in China. It would stimulate 


36 Tang, op. cit., p. 578. 
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an awareness of duty in the artist and serve the party through educating 
the people in patriotism. Criticism and free discussion would not be with- 
held from the intellectual. The popularization of the folk arts would 
have these objectives: depicting the art of the masses and giving min- 
orities a stronger role in the united front. The awareness of cultural 
varieties would serve the national pride of all members of society and 
break down barriers between the urban and rural populations. 

Seven years have passed since the advent of the movement. What are 
the indications for future policy? They follow the usual lack of uniformity 
in conclusions by Westerners vs. Chinese. Recently returning from 
China, Sven Lindquist claims that the ideological discipline, “the party’s 
will is my will,” is being softened in a re-designed policy favoring intel- 
lectual initiative.*’ On the other hand, a Peking editorial in last June’s 
People’s Daily titled “Serve the Broadest Masses of the People”** stated 
the credo for the Chinese artist in the ’60s: cultural activities must 
maintain their militant attitude and reflect the optimism of the socialist 
era for the greater purpose of world revolution. This is an extravagant 
project while China is in the throes of economic and political crisis and 
it is one that relies upon a united front in the Communist world. 

To some Western analysts the program was a “colossal mistake” al- 
though they admit to some progress in the arts.*® The “colossal mistake” 
does not lie in Mao’s illusion that his regime was popular, but rather in 
the subjective attitude that judges art by political criteria. To the Com- 
munist the world is divided into black and white, and art will of necessity 
depict one or the other. 

The compositions cited above are not anomalies but are truly rep- 
resentative of the revolutionary romanticism and regimentation in China. 
Musicians are producing many works because the Hundred Flowers 
Movement makes creative opportunities available, but the final ques- 
tion is whether they are realizing their fullest potential. Great works 
have been produced in the past by societies that exerted control over 
art; but the determining factor was artistic integrity and not propaganda 
formulas. 


37 Inside China —I: Cult and Culture, in Manchester Guardian Weekly, Jan. 
31, 1963, p. 7. 

38 In Peking Review, No. 22, 1962 (June 1), pp. 6-9, as translated from Renmin 
Ribao (People’s Daily) of May 23. 

39 R. MacFarquhar, The Hundred Flowers Campaign, New York, 1960, p. 12. 
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